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came more 1 effective in pen- 
etrating his organization 
and planting fake informa- 
tion. But the greatest blow 
to Gehlen was the discovery 
in 1962 that his chief of 
counter-intelligence, Heinz 
Felfen, was a Soviet double 


GEHLEN: Spy of the Century. By E. H. Cookridge. 

(Random House. 402 PP-. Illustrated. S10.00) 

THE GENERAL WAS A SPY: The Truth About 
General Gehlen and His Spy Ring. By Heinz Hohne 
& Hermann Zolling. Introduction by Hugh Trevor - 
Rover and Preface to the American Edition by Andieiv 

1 Tullw , , 

■ . . A ~ .. ..... .'first Vlassov’s propaganda 

Reinhard Geh en was a promising good 

Nazi general with an obses- j rea t men t deserters and 
sive hatred of communism employment in the Vlassov 
who may have had more in- movement produced massive 
fluence rm the course of the defections, but soon Hitler’s 
Cold War than any other ruthless treatment of the 
.man. Soviet articles refer to Russians brought an end to 
him as a fascist warmonger that. Had Hitler not been a 
who was the biggest single maniac, it is conceivable 
factor in the prevention of that Gehlen’s plans would 
an East-West detente. These have provided the basis for • 
two 'books tell his extraordi- a German victory in the 
nary story. . East, certainly a substantial 

Prom late 1941 to the end prolongation of the war. 
of the war Gehlen was Hit- Gehlen remained loyal to 
ler’s chief of intelligence for Hiller, but seeing how the 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- war would end he made 
rope. Then, having arranged plans for his "future. He ar- 
te be captured by the Amer- ranged to have all his intel- 
feans, he soon emerged as licence files on the Soviet 
the principal source of CIA Union packed in 60 steel 
intelligence fro m the com- cases and hidden away until 
munist world until 1955, he could be captured by the, 
when he became Chancellor U.S. Army. As Stalin's ag- 
Adenauer's chief of intelli- gressive program in Eastern 
genee for the West German Europe, the Balkans and 
Republic. Iran began to unfold, it was 

Gehlen was one of the apparent to the Americans 
planners of “Operation Bar- that they were totally unpre- 
barossa,” the 1941 German pared, without intelligence 
attack on the Soviet Union, about the Soviets. But Geh- 
which sent Nazi divisions six len was prepared and had 
hundred miles into the S odn negotiated a remarka- 
U.S.S.R. in seven weeks., ble deal in Washington giv- 
plaeing 50 million Russians ing him authority to estab- 
under Hitler's rule. When lish an all-German intelli- 
Gehlen became chief of in- genee apparatus w ith com- 
tclligence for the Eastern plete control over its per- 
. Front, he immediately sonnel. 
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began organizing a Russian 
Army of Liberation among 
nnti-Communist prisoners of 
war and partisans. By the 
spring of 1943 he had organ- 
ized this army under Soviet 
Gen. Andrei Vlassov, who 
had been captured by the 
Germans and turned against 
Stalin. Vlassov and Gehlen 
estimated that there were 
hundreds of thousands of 
anti-Coinmunist Russians 
prepared to join with the 
Germans in the overthrow 
of Stalin. 

But Gchlcn’s plans ran 
head-on against Hitler’s 
view that the Slavs were 
subhuman hi 
should be conlrhlW'Tiy'tbt't 
r or and mass execution. At 


In the little village of Pul- 
lach outside of Munich in 
a large housing development 
formerly for SS officers, 
Gen. Gehlen built a wallcd- 
i.n headquarters for what 
was soon to become the spy 
base of the Cold War, pro- 
viding the CIA with 70 per 
cent of its intelligence on 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Thus, in a matter of 
months Hitler’s chief anti- 
Soviet spy had become the 
Soviet expert for the United 
States. 

There can be little doubt 
that the Soviets, fearing the 

■p e oVlt sF' rr 4 t< 

eneed in their assessment of 


U.S. policy by the fact that 
Gehlen was selected for this 
role. But there can be little 
doubt too that given Stalin’s 
aggressive moves the U.S. 
would use the only available 
source of intelligence. Prob- 
ably the revisionist histori- 
ans of the Cold War will be 
debating for years the es- 
sence of the conclusion E. H. 
Cookridge readies in his 
hook: “Whether we like it or 
not, Western democracy 
must be prepared in times 
of danger to accept such 
strange allies as Reinhard 
Gehlen in defense against 
totalitarianism.” 

According to Cookridge, 
who is a British author of 
many, fine .books on espio- 
nage, ’the CIA pumped ovrr /(he 
S200 ‘ million into the Gelden 
organization. But the results 
more than paid otf. Among 
its sensational exploits were 
the accurate forecasts of the 
East German uprisings in 
1953. the Hungarian revolt 
in 1956. and the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in 
1963. 

Gehlen secured the text of 
Khrushchev’s secret speech 
denouncing Stalin, and gave 
it to Allen Dulles. His intel- 
ligence operations exposed 
some of the most successful 
Soviet secret agents. His 
plans led to the 600-vard 
tunnel the CIA dug into 
East Berlin, where the main 
telephone trunk lines lead- 
ing to Moscow and other 
capitals in Eastern Europe 
were tapped for nine 
months until this incredibly 
successful operation was dis- 
covered. In June, 1967. CIA 
Director Richard Helms was 
able to make high marks 
from President Johnson by 
prediction the exact dale of 
the six-day Israeli attack in 
the Middle East. His source: 

Gen. Gehlen. 

It wasn’t until he became 
bead of German intelligence 

cesses. The Communists be- 


combined with changes in 
German political leadership 
and the new technology of 
spv planes and satellites all 
contributed to the fading 
impact of Gehlen. He re-; 
tired in 1968 at 65. 

Gehlen probably was the 
“spy- of the century,” but his. 
rightist proclivities and 
rigid anti communism proba- 
bly contributed to prolong- 
ing the most dangerous pe- 
riod of the Cold War and 
may have slowed the evolu- 
tionary political process in 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- 
rope. A proponent of revolu- 
tion not evolution, he be- 
lieved that all communism 
was bad and dreamed of war 
between the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. He had no sympa- 
thy for national commu- 
nism, Titoism, and revision- 
ism. He didn’t seem to' be- 
lieve that the political proc- 
ess in Moscow and Eastern • 
Europe would allow for a* 
struggle for power between 
rightist Stalinists and 
the anti-Stalinist revision- 
ists. Even after the advent 
of Khrushchev his opera- 
tions ' continued to give' 
weight to the arguments of 
those Communist leaders 
who most feared the Ger- 
mans and who were most op- 
posed to relaxing the Stalin- 
ist tactics of tyranny and 
terror. 

/Both of these books are 
'"lively reading, well docu- 
mented and cover essen- 
tially the same events. The 
Cookridge book is better or- 
ganized and better written,, 
but spy buffs may enjoy the 
operational detail of “The 
General Was A Spy” by 
Hohne and Zolling, two Ger- 
man newsmen who write for 
Der Spiegel. 
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stroying the first socialist state 
in German history. On that morn- 
ing the armed workers, tiie peo- 
ple’s militia steed guard, 
passed without some provocation, 
such as the shooting o.f a border 
guard, or some sabotage. These 
aggressive actions were master- 
minded by West Germany’s strong 
man, Franz Josef Strauss, then 
Minister of War of the Federal 


day’s issue of Neues Deutschland 
that the NATO armies were on the 
alert that summer in 19G1, threat-, 
cning the use of atom bombs. 

“They hoped to frighten the 
members of the newly-built War- 
saw Pact, and break them away 
from the GDR,” he pointed out., 

The Warsaw Pact countries, 
however, undertook measures to 1 
frustrate the plans of NATO, to 


.. . By BEATRICE JOHNSON . 

BERLIN, Aug. 18 — V/ith a parade through the center of Berlin down the famous 
Unter Den Linden, to the new spacious Karl Marx Alle, armed workers, the people’s mili- 
tia from the factories and institutions of the capital of the German Democratic Republic 
and its surroundings last Friday marked the 10th anniversary of the anti-fascist protec- 
tive wall against West Berlin. Hundreds of thousands of citizens, men, women and chil- 
ren, lined the streets to cheer such slogans as, “We Stand Guard,” and “Ten Years of 
Peaceful Labor” as the armed workers, young and old, marched to the music of many 
bands. 

The most frequent refrain came 
from the old song, “On to Struggle, 
to Struggle We Were Born,” honor- 
ing the memory of Karl Licb- 
•knecht, workingclass leader mur- 
dered after the first World War, 
whose hundredth birthday is this 
month. 

Speakers told how the Wall ' 
helped save the fruits of socialist 
: labor, how it saved the borders 
from bloodshed, how the period of 
peace helped develop industry. 

While the discussions between 
the USSR, the U.S., Britain ar.d 
France continue to seek a solution 
to some of the problems around 
West Berlin, the reactionary press 
in both West Berlin and West 
Germany is heating tip tensions, 
misrepresenting the reasons for 
the Wall’s existence. They call it 
the “Wall of Shame.” But in real- 
ity it is an answer to their own 
Volicy of hostility and revanchism, 
with West Berlin as the center of 
subversion. 

Invasion plot shattered 

On August 13, 1851, when the 
Wall was established. West Ger- 
man neo-nazis and their support- 
ers had to give up the dream of 
marching NATO troops through 
the Brandenberg gate and de- 


Rcpublic of Germany, backed by defend the GDR and to save the 
John Foster Dulles, then U.S. /peace of Europe. They decided 
Secretary cf State, and the CIA, ^ that the armed forces of the GDR 

should take control of the frontier 
bordering West Berlin. 


which built a network of spying 
•and subversive agencies in West 
Berlin. 

On July 1851, Strauss openly 
declared that for him and the Fed- 
eral army “the Second World War 
is not oven” 

Plans were completed to use 
the open frontier with West Berlin 
for invasion. 

Seven divisions poised 

Nazi General Heusinger made 
it known he had seven divisions 
reacty to march east. 

Large-scale maneuvers were 
scheduled on the GDR border at 
the end of August, 19G1. 

Recalling these events, General 
Heinz Hoffmann, Defense Minis- 
ter of the GDR, wrote in last Fri- 


On the morning of Aug. 13, 1851 
a protective wall ringing W’est 
Berlin was constructed, and 
armed workers stood guard at the 
Brandenberg gate, the main en- 
trance to West Berlin. 

-At last Friday’s parade, this 
reporter asked a Chicago trade 
unionist who happened to be on a 
tour and was a spectator, what im- 
pressed him about the demonstra- 
tion. -He answered, “No capitalist 
country could, risk arming the 
workers. With my own eyes I see 
that this is a workers’ state. Here 
the workers not only own and run 
the facories, but have the wea- 
pons to defend their labor.” 
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EST European radio listeners ere 
in for some unpleasantries. So, at 
any rate, says the Associated Press. On 
July 11 this American news agency 
; warned 1ha» Soviet trawlers with pirate 
. stations on board would scon appear in 
the coastal waters of the North and 
Mediterranean seas. Instead of fishing, 
they would be jamming other stations. 
And they would be hard to discover 
because they would not lie at anchor 
in any one piece but cruise outside l~r- 
ritofi.il waters. 

11. e AP is so well informed that it 
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ows ViKera 
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these pirate stations v/ill operate on 
frequencies of up to 1,400 kilocycles. 

New Times has asked officials of the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Fisheries to com- 
ment on this AP report. They character- 
ized it as slander, pure and simple. 

Soviet fishing trawlers and relriger- 
alor ships are indeed built in the G.D.R. 
They are natural!'/ equipped with radio 
apparatus. The range of frequencies 
conforms to the international regula- 
tions for navigational services. 

All the radio equipment on board the 
Soviet trawlers is r oistered with the 
International Telecommunication Union. 
.The operation of fhis equipment is 
controlled and the Sovief fishing fleet 
has never been accused of radio piracy. 

it was also learned at the Ministry 
cl Fisheries that similar radio equip- 
snani is installed . a board trawlers and 
j whaling factory ;r', v> built for the Sovief 
iJivo i h.y How • ’! verko In . Kiel (West 
C-.mcny). • 


Where did the AP get its information? 
The agency quotes Rundschau am Sonn- 
fag, a small Sunday paper published in 
Cologne. And this paper, in it s turn, 
claims that it got the story from CIA 
agents who learned about it ail m the > 
Polish port of Gdansk. j 

Isn't it a roundabout way to get a j 
story? Instead of giving the "sensational" 
news direct to the American press, 
Central Intelligence Agency men pass- 
ed it for some reason to a little West 
German sheet. AP men read it there 
and broadcast it throughout the world 
on the same day. But there is hardly any | 
mystery about it. The CIA fable would 
took more verisimilar if it first appear- 
ed in the European press which could 
then be quoted by a staid American 
news a'gency. The trick didn't work. It 
has merely expo tod live slory ?; arosnsr 
j CIA lie. 

I V.R. • 
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Communists are in duty bound not 
to gloss over the shortcomings in 
their movement, but to criticize them 
openly so as to remedy them the 
■ more speedily and radically. 

— V. I. Lenin 
Collected Works, Vol. 31 

M O one dreams of East Germany 
any more; it was not the 
answer. Anyway, there is a 
New Left now, with different dreams. 
East Germany has become that place 
behind the wall where bombed-out 
buildings harbor dreary little fic- 
tional spies. And the chief dreamer, 
Gerhart Eisler, archetypal revolu- 
tionary of the Old Left, prince of 
bail Jumpers, mastermind of defec- 
tions, is gone now, dead shortly 
before the dawning of the Age of 
Aquarius. 

But East Germany is real. Indus- 
trial output increases; the wall grows 
toward adolescence; Moscow, Bonn 
.and Berlin negotiate; the bombed-out 
buildings are replaced by precast 
concrete honeycombs; Socialist plan- 
ning decrees wide, empty streets, 
and a tiny group of editors and 
writers from the West lives on in 
East Berlin. They are growing old 
now, these East Berliners who re- 
member the West. There are widows 
• and widowers among them. They are 
weary visionaries. Their hopes have 
been scarred by purges, the non- 
, aggression pact, Poland, Hungary, 

1 Czechoslovakia, the N.K.V.D., the 
' K.G.B.; but they remain in East 
Berlin-proof, perhaps, of the dura- 
■ bility of dreams.. 

? ' The dream is vacant. Where is 
everyone? At work. The empty 
streets are the result of full employ- 
ment. Gray is the color of full em- 
ployment. The sound of Socialist 
planning is quiet. A surly city behind 
~a "wall. The -ordinary people -of East 
Berlin may not cross that wall until 

EARL SHORRIS wrote The Death of 
the Great Spirit, «n Elegy for the Acnefl- 

;__eaa Indi.n,- published PtfC&Yed FOI 


they are 60 years old. It was built 
to contain the human resources of 
the German Democratic Republic, a 
monument to the quality of life in 
the G.D.R. 


^fij.MONG those few who may 
cross the wall are the dreamers who 
came from the West to build Social- 
ism. Hilde Eisler, widow of Gerhart, 
has Just returned from Paris. In 
1947, when she and Gerhart lived 
in Queens and in court. Life maga- 
zine called her “the beauteous Brun- 
hilde.” She was the romance in the 
Eisler case: a Polish Jew, die had 
worked in the underground for three 
years before she and Eisler fled to 
Mexico to escape the Gestapo. The 
years in East Germany have been 
like brine on her beauty. The editor 
in chief of Das Magazin, the most 
popular magazine in East Germany, 
is a measuring woman; her steps are 
precise, the degree of fashion in her 
dpthes and the shape of her eye- 
glasses have been planned. Coffee is 
served; If one guest will not drink 
coffee, then no one will drink any- 
thing. 

“I was three years in the under- 
ground,” she says, as if to offer an 
explanation. It is the only explana- 
tion she offers to anyone. When her 
husband died, people she had known 
for years tried to comfort her, to be 
close, but she rejected them, prefer- 
ring to remain alone. Her reputation 
is for such toughness; it is in her 
manner and in her eyes. There must 
be limits to what one person can 
know before the eyes refuse to see 
any more. , f 

That is an unfair judgment There 
are vulnerabilities yet. She asks about 
those members of the Old Left who 
stayed in America. They are published 
-in Das Magazin, paid in -hard cur- 
rency. Life is difficult for them in 
America. Couldn’t they move to East 
Berlin? “Don’t be naive,” she an- 
swers. “How would they .livei’’ _ 


By EfiriL SS30BBIS STATINTL 


She laughs. “We haven’t got Com- 
munism yet. Writers must sell their 
work. If it’s popular, they get a lot 
of money. They must negotiate -with 
publishers. To make a living in the 
G.D JR. a writer must work very hard. 
For the free artist it is no different 
here than in the West.” 

' She prefers to talk about the 
magazine. “We have a paper short- 
age. We can’t print enough copies. 
When the magazine comes out, yotf 
must have a friend at the newsstand 
to get a copy. He will hide it under- 
neath for you. That’s why you never 
see it on the newsstands.” 

“This is one reason why the maga- 
zine is so popular,” she says, open- 
ing a copy to a photograph of a 
naked girl. “Every issue we publish 
a picture of a naked girl. The people 
open right at this page. The girls 
are naked, but it is artful, not ob- 
scene." She smiles. “These are the 
only pictures of naked girls published 
in the Socialist countries." 

She thumbs through the rest of 
the issue. There is a translation of a 
story by Damon Runyon, a f>oem by 
Oscar Wilde, a story, an art feature, 
a music feature, a bit of propaganda, 
a color spread of a pretty girl in a 
white net bikini posing on rocks, a bit 
of Egyptian archaeology, a cartoon 
reprinted from The New Yorker, an- 
other cheesecake photograph and a 
page of classified ads. There are full- , 
page ads for perfume, cameras, 
cosmetics and dairy products. The 
stories are short and the paper is poor 
except for the slick pages on which 
the cheesecake is printed, but the 
magazine strives toward an atmos- 
phere of affluent liberalism. It is 
sophisticated, in touch with the West; 
the editor has Just returned from 
Paris. Outside the window of her 
.office one can -see a park, the Brand- 
enburg Gate and the wall. It is a wall 
for them, not for her. She has been 
a Communist for more than 30 years. 
She was married for 26 years to 
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I Eleanor Lansing Dulles 
| looks so much like her late, 

| brother, former Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, that 
| it’s almost uncanny. ’ 

1 - There Is the same high fore- 
’head, the beatling eyebrows, 
the somewhat prominent eyes 
! behind thick glasses, the slash 
j of a mouth that turns down at 
: the corners. 

j And when she talks about 
! Germany, which has been her - 
j .special sphere of interest, 
since 1922, Eleanor Dulles 
demonstrates that same men- 
tal capacity that led her 
: grandfather, her uncle and 
>her brother onto this country’s 
top State Department jobs. 

SHE WAS doing this Mon- 
day afternoon before an audi- 
ence of women at the brand 
new Skyline Community 
Church, under the sponsorship 
of Youth for Understanding, a 
student foreign exhange pro- 
gram for which Miss Dulles 
has become a consultant. 

Miss Dulles — or Dr. 
Dulles, as she was introduced 
(she holds degrees from Bryn 
Mawr, Rndcliffc and the Lon-, 
don School of Economics), 
was serving on the Slate De- 
partment’s German desk in 
1944, long before her brother 

became Secretary. So there 

wasn’t any nepotism involved 
in her career. 

Quite the contrary, in fact 
“My brothers certainly never 
helped me a bit,” said the 
forthright woman in .a brief 
chat, after her talk, “but in 
Gemany I admit that being a 
Dulles did give me some ad- 
vantage." 

Occasionally, though, pos- 
session of such a well-known 

As Miss^Sfe^l^^tarics!: 


By joan McKinney 
T ribune Staff Writer 

in East Germany. I under- 
stand I was directly responsi- 
ble for the 1953 revolt, and 
that, I also personally built 


.CIA’s t unnel that ran 
•-.West Berlin under the Wall to 
below the East Berlin tele- 
phone headquarters.” 

ON THE OTHER hand, » 
when she visited the church in 
Wittenberg, where- Martin Lu* 
/thcr is buried, the East Ger- • 
man agents shadowing her ev- 
idently reported her concern 
over its dilapidation. She later, 
learned that, immediately fol- 
lowing her visit, the govern- 
ment had come up with much 
needed funds for repairs. 

Though Eleanor Dulles has 
not been in the limelight to 
the extent of her brothers 
Foster and Alan, she has not 
exactly been blushing unseen 
all her life, either. 

• She has authored more than 
12 books. Her latest, “1 Ger- 
many or 2,” was published 
just six weeks ago. But she 
really' isn’t interested in talk- 
ing about them. “I lose inter- 
est as soon as I’ve read 
proof,” she confessed. 

She has taught at her alma 
maters of Bryn Mawr and 
Radoliffc, at Duke University, 
at Stanford at the Center for 
Strategical International 
' Studies, and at George Wash- 
ington University in Washing - ' 
ton. 

* And she also taught the 
group of students who trav- 
eled to Europe last summer on 
the Youth for Understanding 
program. 

. “I DON’T like ships unless I 
can run them," Dr. Dulles an- 
nounced disarmingly, "but the 


Tribune nbolo br Jim Edtltn j i 

Eleanor Lansing Dulles bears a famous 
- name— and a remarkably familiar face 


denis on foreign policy. 

■'After all, if wc don’t reach 
our young people before they 
get set into rigid political 
molds, we don’t stand a 
chance.” 

Today’s German youth,. 
Miss Dulles noted, “takes its 
lessons from Berkeley,” and 
the age level of political lead-, 
ers there “has gone down not- 
ably." 

As for the women,, well, 
“they have not broken loose 
the way they ought to — but it 
is coming." , 


? that idea, so I bad to content 
‘They have a dossier on me ^myself with lecturing the stu- 


sentation in government than 
American women do. 


“Women have not had good, 
chances in any of our depart-] 
ments except Labor and may- ; 
be Health and Welfare,” she 
said. "There are very few in 
the State Department, and I 
only got a good rank and sala- 
ry because I maneuvered a 
little bit, and did things that 
men would not think worth 
doing.” 

Even so, Eleanor Dulles 
does not really hold with the 
militant tactics of the wom- 
en’s liberation movement, 
“There is a certain basis- 

not witling to go to the barri-,’ 
cades. for that kind of thing.” j 


